FORBIDDEN JOURNEY
Then, in blinding sunlight, we entered Khotan. It is a
big town, but for some inexplicable reason I had expected it to
be a place of obvious archaeological interest like Samarkand,
and I was disappointed in it. Stagnant water stank in muddy
alleys, the booths were black with flies and I noticed that most
of the inhabitants, even the young girls, were afflicted with
enormous goitres. When, later, I went sightseeing, I found
not the slightest vestige of the past, only some big modern
mosques.
About half-way up the main street the English flag was
hung above a wooden door. We entered a narrow, covered
courtyard, stacked as high as the roof with bales of mer-
chandise. The aksakal's house was used as a store by the
caravans coming and going over the Karakoram passes. I
was much impressed by some Indian merchants, close-
shaven, moustached gentry in Turkish trousers and heel-
less slippers turned up at the toe. Seeing them I suddenly
began to feel that Hindustan was no myth. Only the
Himalayas separated us from it. We who were not en-
cumbered with Citroen caterpillars that would have to be
taken to pieces for the road, should have no difficulty in
getting across.
The Indian gentry broke off their game of cards to greet us.
They did not speak English, but they knew odd words like
Times and "tooth-paste." One of them who had just come in
was carrying a syringe and some English and German
disinfectants in his hand. And Peter, suddenly deciding to
return to the ways of respectability, promptly borrowed a
razor-blade.
We were led to a little kiosk in the middle of a luxurious
orchard. It was open all round but had rugs ,on the floor.
This was to be our lodging. And there, from morning to
night, we were to hear the recruits drilling incessantly to the
sound of trumpets, while their comrades rent the heavens
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